BOOK IV

CHAPTER I

FU-NAN, THE EARLIEST HINDU EMPIRE

KAMBTJJA, from which the name Cambodia is derived, roughly
corresponded, in extent, to this-modern state with Cochin-China
added to it. It thus comprised the valley of the Mekong river with
the three provinces of Kampot on the west and Svay Rieng and
Thbong Khmum on the east. The last two are, however, watered
by the two branches of the river Vaicos which are joined to the
Mekong across the vast marshy plains by innumerable canals, both
natural and artificial, and may be regarded as its tributaries forming
a common delta in Lido-China.

It has been suggested that the name of the river Mekong is
derived from the Ma-Ganga, the mother-Ganges. Whatever we
may think of this, there is no doubt that this river played as
important a role in the history of Kambuja as the Ganges did in
the early history and civilisation of Northern. India.

The Mekong is to Cambodia what the Nile is to Egypt. It is
its very life. Its banks supply the habitations of the people and
its regular annual inundations fertilise the country. The region
beyond the reach of the flood-water is nothing but an arid desert.

Prodi the point, below the rapid of Prah Patang, where the
Mekong enters Cambodia, it is enlarged, and its bed is nearly
doubled, by the large marshy depressions running parallel to its
course, which have been mostly formed by the old beds of the
river, It covers the country by its ramifications and is joined, near
Hrnom Penh, by a wide sheet of water, which connects it to the vast
lake of Tonle Sap, about 62 miles to the north-west. Prom this
point of jmuftion the river branches off into two wide streams,
connected by numerous cross canals and forming islands in the
intervening region, till they both fall into the China Sea tomiag
the rich delta of Cochin-China.

7    When in June the sun-rays melt the snow on the Tibetan
plateau and the water comes rushing down the hill streams, the
and its tributaries rapidly rise, cut through their steep
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